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ABSTRACT 

The migration patterns of college and university 
.students in Virginia are described in relation to other states, 
public and private institutions, male and female students, student 
educational level, the migration deficit, and future migration 
patterns. Based on 1968 statistics the out-migration of Virginia 
students exceeds the in-migration of out-of-state students. The total 
migration deficit of 1968 is 14,770 students. . The future migration 
pattern is seen in relation to the recent educational developments. 
(MJM) 
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MIGRATION: The Case of Virginia 

By FRANCIS G. LANKFORD, JR. hikI ALTON L. TAYLOR 
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Mr, Lank ford is Professor of Education 
and Director of the Office of fnstitutionut 
Analysis and l^r, Taylor is Associate Profes- 
sor of Education and Assistant Director of 
tfie Office of Institutional Analysis, botfi of 
ttie University of Virginia. 

In 1968, there were 14,770 more 
Virginians who attendee! colleges and 
universities outside the State than 
came from other states to attend Vir 
ginia institutions. Five years earlier, 
the net migration of Virginians to 
other states was 10,200,' thus con- 
tinuing a trend first observed in 1949 
(see Table 1). Prior to that time the 
migration of college students Into \ ir- 
ginia exceeded the number going out 
of the State. 

VIRGINIA AND OTHER STATES 

A look at Virginia's place in the 
national pattern shows that Virginia 
ranks 6th among the 50 spates and 
the District of Columbia in the ex- 
porting of college and university stu- 
dsnts. The 5 states which exceed Vir- 
ginia's net exportation of 14,770 stu- 
dents are New Jersey (-98,710), New 
York (-55,176). Illinois (-32,454), Con- 
necticut (-21,125), and (Vlaryland 
(-15.327). 

In terms of the net migration of 
college and university students im- 
ported over those exported, Virginia 
ranked third among the states in 
1938. Its rank ' dropped to 38 in 
1949, to 43 in 1958, and to 46 in 

1. Th»> uthuT (i.il.i [-)r»;sunttKJ \n Ihis .irticUj 
cotnfj largely from ruporls of surveys cxmv 
pleted l)y th».' U 5. Office of LiJuc.ilio.i. 
Sf^L- Mfibh'l C. Rici' .jnd P.jnel N^iison. Rt;si 
dfjturtj nnd Mi<jr;>liun of Colk.'c j( ' Ini 1 1 
(196:S) ,irifJ QvAiU^ii H. W.uin, H( ?sidc*nc(» iind 
Vtigrdttun of Collr.'yj- Students 'lOr-'K 



1S68,2 which reflects the 14,770 
deficit of that year. 

Still another look at student migra- 
tion can be based on the proportion 
of students who remain in their own ■ 
state to attend college. In 1 922, the 
national average was 76 percent; by 
1963 the percentage had increased to 
81 and five years later to 83. On this 
scale Virginia ranks low with a reten- 
tion rate of 66 percent in 1968 when 
39,31 3 Virginians attended institutions 
in other states as against 75,653 who 
stayed at home. In the nation, the 6 
states with the highest retention rates 
in percentages were California (94), 
Texas (941, Utah (93), Michigan (92), 
Louisiana <92), and Oklahoma (90). 

In 1968, the District of Columbia, 
North Carolina, and Tennessee, in that 
order, attracted the greatest number 
of Virginians. As for the reverse flow, 
the slates of origin of the largest 
numbers were, in order. New Jersey, 
New York, Pennsylvania, and Mary- 
land. The net exchange of students 
between Virginia and these jurisdic- 
tions is shown in Table 2, Virginia 
sent 9,893 more students to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and the 6 states 
than it received. And this excess of 
outgoing students accounted for 67 
percent of Virginia's total of 14,770 
net outmigration of students leaving 
the State over those entering. 

How does Virginia fare in compari- 
son with its neighboring states as a 
net exporter of students? The answer 
is a simple one: aU its neighbors, ex- 

2. Ch.irhfs S, Gossiiuin iiiid othurs, Mi- 
(irjtion of CulltMH? ,ind University Studen ts 
in Ifii? Urultrd Sta tus (SuMlth: University o'f 
WcishifKjtun Press. "]968\ f). IM. 



cept Maryland, had a higher net in- 
migration. In terms of numbers, Mary- 
land exported 15.327 more students 
than it imported. In contrast, iorth 
Carolina had 23,556 more incoming 
than outgoing students. The same was 
true of Tennessee (+20,037). West Vir- 
ginia ( + 9,741), and Kentucky 
(+8,892), 

PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 
INSTITUTIONS 

The absence or presence of strong 
and numerous private colleges and uni- 
versities doubtless influences the flow 
of students into and out of a state. 
In 1968. a total of 24,650 Virginia 
students attended private colleges and 
universities in other states. During that 
same year, 11,701 students from other 
states enrolled in Virginia's private in- 
stitutions, making a net outmigration 
of 12,949 students in the private 
sector alone. 

In the public sector in 1968, 
14,663 Virginia residents left the State 
to attend public colleges and univer- 
sities elsewhere and, in reverse, 12,842 
out-of-state residents came to Virgin- 
ia's public institutions. Thus, so far as 
the public colleges and universities are 
concerned, Virginia's outmigration in 
net terms was only 1,821 students. 

The tendency for Virginians to go 
outside the State to attend private in- 
stitutions in a much greater propor- 
tion than those who go outside to a 
public college or university follows the 
national trend. In terms of numbers, 
in 1968 there were 75,064 Virginians 
who attended public colleges and uni- 
versities, of which 19,5 percent went 
out of the State. In that same year, 
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the District of Columbia, North Caro- 
lina, and Tennessee? No single expla- 
nation appears likely, '.n the case of 
the District, however, it may weK be 
that large numbers of residents in 
Northern Virginia are attracted to the 
strong private insticutions in the Dis- 
trict, in part because the students 
may remain at home and thus reduce 
the cost of attending college. This 
may be espec'ally true in the case of 
the large ni.mber of Virginians who 
go into the District for graduate study 
(3,839 in (968), although it is proba- 
ble thai many of these are part-time 
students. 

Historically, the Dist-ict of Colum- 
bia has enrolled • more non-residents 
thar residents in higho eciucation in- 
stitutions. In 19613, ovtr three-fourths 
(/6 percent) of the 61,315 students 
enrolled in the District were from the 
outside. Maryland and Virginia com- 
bined contributed some 37 percent of 
this inmigration. It is tiue that many 
of the residents in the Maryland and 
Virginia suburbs of the District are 
professional people empKoyed by the 
Federal government. These persons 
place a high value on college and uni- 
versity study for themselves and for 
their children. This demand, as shown 
by the heavy movement to the Dis- 
trict, was not befng met in 1968 by 
Virginia and Maryland colleges and 
universities. 

The migration pattern between Vir 
ginia and North Carolina differs signif- 
icantly from that prevailing between 
Virginia and the District of Columbia. 
Much the largest number of Virginians 
who go to college in North Carolina 
are undergraduates (93 percent in 
1968). 

Cost could be a contributing factor 
in North Carolina's attraction for Vir- 
ginians. For example, 841 Virginians 
were enrolled in East Carolina Uni- 
versity at Greenville in 1968 paying 
an out-of-state tuition charge of $432. 
Similarly, North Carolina State Univer- 
sity at Raleigh attracted 409 Virgin- 
ians who paid a tuition of $882, and 
the University of North Carolina at 
Chapel Hill attracted 615 Virginians 
who paid a tuition of $700. North 
Carolina also has a farge number of 
private colleges where tuition is rela 
tively lo'v. For example, Elon College 
enrolled 431 Virginians in 1968 at a 
charge for tuition of $900. HighLr tui- 
tion charges, however, do not neces- 
sarily remove the attractiveness of 
North Carolina colleges and universi- 
Duke University enrolled 522 Vir- 
ll/^"ris in 1968 with a payment of 
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Si, 800 in tuition. At St. Andrews 
Presbyterian College, 211 Virginians 
(23.5 percent of the total enrollment) 
attended in 1968 with tuition pay- 
ments ranging from $1,350 to Si, 635. 
It is apparent, therefore, that some, 
but not all, of North Carolina's attrac* 
tion for Virginians is to be explained 
by cost. Another factor may be that 
more North Carolina institutions were 
coeducational in 1968 than was the 
case in Virginia, This may be, and 
probably is, one explanation of the 
relatively large number of Virginia 
women who migrated to North Caro- 
lina to attend college. The drawing 
power of some North Carolina institu- 
tions is also enhanced by their 
geographical proximity to many Vir- 
ginians. 

Some of the same factors that in- 
fluence Virginia's migration deficit 
with North Carolina can also be ad- 
vanced to account for her migration 
deficit with Tennessee. Cost is quite 
likely a factor. For example, 1,034 
Virginians were enrolled at East Ten- 
nessee State University in 1968 where 
they paid a tuition charge of only 
$200. And the 548 Virginians enrolled 
at the University of Tennessee at 
Knoxville paid tuition of S975. More- 
over, Johnson City, where East Ten- 
nessee State University is located, is 
closer to parts of Western Virginia 
than this region is to many of Virgin- 
ia's own colleges and universities, and 
thus geographic proximity may again 
help to explain the large number of 
Virginians regularly enrolled at East 
Tennessee State University. 

On the other side of the coin, why 
does Virginia experience substantial 
migration surpluses with such states as 
New Jersey. New York, Pennsylvania, 
and Maryland? First, it must be 
remembered that these states are 
heavy exporters of college and uni- 
versity students. Proximity would help 

TABLE 4 / PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 
LEVEL. 1968 

Educational ^ ^*3l 

Men 

Virginians to other 



States 

Undergraduate 1 7.921 

First Professionol 1J78 

Graduate 5.378 

Subtotal 24.477 

Other States to 
Virginia 

Undergraduate 10.641 

First Professional 1,046 

Graduate 1,711 

Sublotal 13.398 

Grand Total 37.875 



to explain why, for example, many of 
the 117,256 residents of New Jersey 
and the 137,650 of New York who 
left their states to attend college in 
1968 would have chosen Virginia. It 
is also true that the cost of going to 
college in these biates, especially in 
the case of the private colleges, tends 
to be high, and it becomes easier to 
find a Virginia college or university 
where the cost, even for out of-state 
students, is lower than it is at home. 
This is quite likely, for example, to 
be the case of the 1,610 residents of 
New Jersey w.io attended public insti- 
tutions in Virginia in 1968. 

In all, there were 40 states and the 
District of Columbia with wlilch Vir- 
ginia experienced college student mi- 
gration deficits in 1968 and 9 with 
which it experienced migration sur- 
pluses. In the case of many of these 
states, the deficits and surpluses were 
quite small and may bi explained in 
a number of ways. A family that has 
moved from its earlier home state 
often has ties there which mean that 
the sons and daughters go back to at- 
tend college. It is quite likely that 
these influences on the migration of 
college students will always be pre- 
sent. The fact that Virginia's experi- 
ence is more on the deficit than the 
surplus side may be due to the large 
number of families who move to Vir- 
ginia from all sections of the country 
to be employed by the Federal gov- 
ernment or at one of the many na- 
tional defense installations. 

THE MIGRATION DEFICIT 

In recent years when the capacities 
of institutions have been strained with 
more applicants for admission than 
cou'J be accommodated, proposals to 
limit enrollments of out-of-state stu- 
dents have been offered in many 
states. Some public institutions have 
adopted quotas for out-of-state stu- 

BY SEX AND EDUCATIONAL 
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the District of Columbia. North Caro- 
lina, and Tennessee? No single expla- 
nation appears likely. ',n the case of 
the District, however, it may well be 
that large numbers of residents in 
Northern Virginia are attracted to the 
strong private inst/cutions in the Dis- 
trict, in part bicause the students 
may remain at ^ome and thus reduce 
the cost of attending college. This 
may be especially true in the case of 
the large nv.mber of Virginians who 
go into the District for graduate study 
(3.839 in (968). although it is proba- 
ble that many of these are part-time 
students. 

Historically, the District of Colum- 
bia has enrolled more non-residents 
thar residents in higher ecJucation in- 
stitutions. In 1968. over three-fourths 
(76 percent) of the 61.315 students 
enrolled in the District were from the 
outside. Maryland and Virginia com- 
bined contributed some 37 percent of 
this inmigration. It is true that many 
of the residents in the Maryland and 
Virginia suburbs of the District are 
professional people employed by the 
Federal government. These persons 
place a high value on college and uni- 
versity study for themselves and for 
their children. This demand, as shown 
by the heavy movement to the Dis- 
trict, was not beinc] met in 1968 by 
Virginia and Maryland colleges and 
universities. 

The migration pattern between Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina differs signif- 
icantly from that prevailing ijetween 
Virginia and the District of Columbia. 
Much the largest numl^er of Virginians 
who go to college in North Carolina 
are undergracfuates (93 percent in 
1968). 

Cost could be a contributing factor 
in North Carolina's attraction for Vir- 
ginians. For example. 841 Virginians 
were enrolled in East Carolina Uni- 
versity, at Greenville in 1968 paying 
an out-of-state tuition charge of $432. 
Similarly. North Carolina State Univer- 
sity at Raleigh attracted 409 Virgin- 
ians who paid a tuition of S882. and 
the University of North Carolina r?*^ 
Chapel Hill attracted 615 Virginians 
who paid a tuition of $700. North 
Carolina also has a large number of 
private colleges where tuition is rela 
tively low. For example. Elon College 
enrolled 431 Virginians in 1968 at a 
charge for tuition of $900. Higher tui 
tion charges, however, do not neces 
sarily remove the attractiveness of 
North Carolina colleges and universi- 
ties. Duke University enrolled 52? Vir- 
ginians in 1968 with a payment of 
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SI. 800 in tuition. At St. Andrews 
Presbyterian College, 211 Virginians 
(23.5 percent of the total enrollment) 
attended in 1968 with tuition pay- 
ments ranging from Sl.350 to Si, 635. 
It is apparent, therefore, that some, 
but not all. of North Carolina's attrac- 
tion for Virginians is to be explained 
by cost. Another factor may be that 
more North Carolina institutions were 
coeducational in 1968 than was the 
case in Virginia. This may be. and 
probably is, one explanation of the 
relatively large number of Virginia 
women who migrated to North Caro- 
lina to attend college. The drawing 
power of soma North Carolina institu- 
tions is also enhanced by their 
geographical proximity to many Vir- 
ginians. 

Some of the same factors that in- 
fluence Virginia's migration deficit 
with North Carolina can also be ad- 
vanced to account for her migration 
deficit with Tennessee. Cost is qc.'ite 
likely a factor. For example. '(.034 
Virginians were enrolled at East Ten- 
nessee State University in 1968 where 
they paid a tuition charge of only 
S200. And the 548 Virginians enrolled 
at the University of Tennessee at 
Knoxville paid tuition of S975. More- 
over. Johnson City, where East Ten- 
nessee State University is located, is 
closer to parts ot Western Virginia 
than this region is to many of Virgin- 
ia's own colleges arid universities, and 
thus geographic proximity may again 
help to explain the large number of 
Virginians regularly enrolled at East 
Tennessee State University. 

On the other side of the coin, why 
does Virginia experience siibstantial 
migration surpluses with such states as 
New Jersey, New Vork, Pennsylvania, 
and Maryland? First, it must be 
remembered that these states are 
heavy exporters of college and uni- 
versity students. Proximity would help 
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Undergraduate 1 7.921 

First Professional 1.178 

Graduate 5.378 

Subtotal 24,477 

Other States to 
Virginia 

Undergraduate 10.641 

First Professional 1.046 

Graduate 1,711 

Subtotaf 13,398 

Grand Total 37.875 



to explain why. for example, many of 
the 1 17.256 residents of New Jersey 
and the 137.650 of New York who 
left their states to attend college in 
1968 would have chosen Virginia. It 
is also true that the cost of going to 
college in these states, especiully in 
the case of the private colleges, tends 
to be high, and it becomes easier to 
find a Virginia college or university 
where the cost, even for out-of-state 
students, is lower than it is at home. 
This is quite (ikety, for example, to 
be the case of the 1,610 residents of 
New Jersey who attended public insti- 
tutions in Virginia in 1968. 

In all. there were 40 states and the 
District of Columbia with which Vir- 
ginia experienced college student mi- 
gration deficits in 1968 and 9 with 
which it experienced migration sur- 
pluses. In the case of many of these 
states, the deficits and surpluses were 
quite small and may be explained in 
a number of ways. A family that has 
moved from its egrlier home state 
often has ties there which mean that 
the sons and daughters go back to at- 
tend college. It is quite likely that 
these influences on the migration of 
college students will always be pre- 
sent. The fact that Virginia's experi- 
ence is more on the deficit than the 
surplus side may be due to the large 
number of families who move to Vir- 
ginia from all sections of the country 
to be employed by the Federal gov* 
ernment or at one of the many na> 
tional defense installations. 

THE WGHATiON DEFICIT 

In recent years when the capacities 
of institutions have been strained with 
more applicants for admission than 
could be accommodated, proposals to 
limit enrollments of out-of-state stu- 
dents have been offered in many 
states. Some public institutions have 
adopted quotas for out-of-state stu- 
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TABLE 4 / PUBLIC AND PRIVATE ENROLLMENT BY SEX AND EDUCATIONAL 
LEVEL. 1968 



Educational Level Sex Institution 

Women Public Private 



dents under such pressure. And many 
more have steadily increased the dif- 
ference in fees and tuition charges 
between in-state and out-of-state stu- 
dents. In the 1964 session of the Vir- 
ginia General Assembly a bill was in- 
troduced, but not passed, that would 
have limited out-of-state students at 
public colleges and universities to not 
more than 25 percent of the total en- 
rollment. Supporters of such proposals 
contend that the taxpayers of a state 
should not have to subsidize the cost 
of higher education for students from 
another state. Private institutions have 
not all been free of pressures to limit 
enrollments of students outside the 
group giving direct financial support 
to a particular institution. A church 
supported college, for example, is 
sometimes expected to favor applicants 
from families of the supporting de- 
nomination, especially when space is 
scarce. 

Opposition to any limitation of 
out-of-state students in public institu- 
tions in Virginia has been strong. One 
objection arisec from the fact that 
some of the schemes to limit enroll- 
ment produce undesirable side effects. 
For example, much higher fees for 
FABLE 5 / ENROLLMENT IN VIRGINIA f 
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out of-state students in an institution 
tends to make for a stimulating 
cosmopolitan student body - con- 
stituting an antidote to provincialism. 
Opposition is also voiced on economic 
grounds. The extra charges out-of-state 
students pay help to support a state's 
public institutions. Moreover, the 
money which those students and their 
families spend in the state to meet 
travel costs and living expenses con- 
tributes to that state's economy. 

Another factor supporting the op- 
position to limitation is the greater 
likelihood that an out-of-state student 
may locate in Virginia after com- 
pleting his education in a Virginia in- 
stitution than if he obtains his educa- 
tion elsewhere. Even as alumni, it is 
often the out-of-state graduate who is 
a generous contributor to the support 
of his alma mater. Certainly, any 
argument in support of restriction is 
largely academic so long as Virginia 
has a migration deficit as large as 
14,770 students and so long as the 
proportion of the total enrollment in 
Virginia public institutions which come 
from other states is no higher than 
the 17.5 percent for 1968 {see Table 
5)- 

NSTITUTtONS, 1968 



Public 
Piivate 
All 



Total 
Enrollmert 

73,243 
26,953 
100,196 



Virginia 
Residents 
60,401 
15,252 
75.653 



out-of-state students have a significant 
effect on the type of student who en- 
rolls and thus modify the composition 
tion of the student body. Another 
strong argument against limitation is 
based on educational grounds. The 
presence of substantial numbers of 



Percent Residents Percent 

82.5 12,842 17.5 

56.6 11,701 43.4 
75.5 24,543 24.5 

THE FUTURE MIGRATION PATTERN 



Will Virginia continue to be a sig- 
nificant exporter of college and uni- 
versity students? Several developments 
may influence the answer to this 
question. In Northern Virginia the 




growth of George Mason College of 
the University of Virginia, especially 
as it adds strong graduate programs, 
may substantially i^Juce the number 
of Virginians who go into the District 
of Columbia for a college education. 
A similar development at Old Domin- 
ion University in Norfolk could have 
the effect of reducing the number of 
Virginians who go to college in North 
Carolina, particularly to institutions 
located in the Eastern part of that 
state. And the further growth of 
Clinch Valley College of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia in Southwest Virginia 
could retain m the State a much 
larger number of students now attend- 
ing schools in Western North Carolina, 
Tennessee, and Kentucky. In addition, 
there is the recent growth in the ad- 
mission of women to Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute and State University 
and the University of Virginia. Such 
increased opportunities for Virginia 
women in Virginia may well assist in 
reducing the State's college migration 
deficit in the future. 

Another potential influence on mi- 
gration, but one which Is not now 
predictable, is Virginia's rapidly devel- 
oping community college system. Cer- 
tainly, many students who formerly 
left the State to secure a college edu- 
cation will find a nearby community 
college more convenient and less ex- 
pensive to attend. As college costs 
continue to rise, these advantages may 
become more and more attractive. The 
influence of all these factors, which 
are at work but which cannot now be 
measured, will be reflected in the 
next survey of the migration of col- 
lege students by the U. S. Office of 
Education in 1973. 
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